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PREFACE. 

General Aim. — In this book, as in the First Reader of the 
series, the chief purpose is to furnish pure, elevating litera- 
ture, embodying the interests of child life. 

Books and Authors. — The delightful poems of child life by- 
Eugene Field and Robert Louis Stevenson, together with one 
of Hans Andersen's matchless stories, open the way to the 
child's world of literature. Anecdotes of especial interest to 
children of the second reader grade have been selected from 
the lives of these favorite authors of childhood. 

Patriotic Features. — Stories of Pilgrim children introduce 
the child of to-day to the early history of our country. Lessons 
from the boyhood of our two greatest men serve to increase 
the interest already awakened by the historical stories of the 
First Reader. 

Nature Study and Special Days. — This book contains a 
variety of subjects from which the teacher may select for par- 
ticular needs as they arise from time to time. In it there are 
many choice selections from literature which correlate with 
nature study. The book abounds in stories and poems appro- 
priate to the "Special Days" we celebrate. 

Reviews and New Words. — The vocabulary of the first part 

of the Second Reader is largely a review of the words used in 

the First Reader. Throughout the entire book words and 

idioms which are especially hard for children of this grade 

have been carefully avoided. All the more difficult new 
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words have been placed at the beginning of the lessons for 
drill in word recognition and pronunciation. 

A Distinctive Feature. — The introduction of new words by 
means of poems and memory gems, begun in the First Reader, 
is here continued. These lessons are intended to assist the 
child in learning new words and new idioms by making them 
familiar to his eye and ear through memorized rhymes. In 
this manner the child learns to read with ease and appreciation 
poems of greater beauty than are usually found in second 
readers, and his taste for the best literature is thus cultivated. 

Illustrations. — The great value educationally of appropriate 
and artistic pictures is recognized in this volume. Every 
picture has a distinct purpose. All of them are designed to 
embellish the book by their beauty and, at the same time, to 
illustrate the text, and thus aid the child in learning to read. 
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In our picture books little Bo Peep has found 
her sheep in the sunny fields. 

The rabbits in our books are always playing in 
the grass, and the 
goats are always 
running on the 
mountain side. 

There the wa- 
ter always sings 
over the stones 
and pebbles. 

And there the 
children can al- 
ways wade in the 
brook. 

Our books tell 
stories of trees 
and birds, of flowers and fairies. 

They show how other children work and play, 
and how they live in lands far away. And they 
tell true stories about the land in which we live. 

Everything we like waits for us in our picture 
story books. 



The golden-rod is yellow ; 

The corn is turning brown ; 
The trees in apple orchards 

With fruit are bending down. 

The gentian's bluest fringes 
Are curling in the sun ; 

In dusty pods the milkweed 
Its hidden silk has spun. 



In our picture books little Bo Peep has found 
her sheep in the sunny fields. 

The rabbits in our books are always playing in 
the grass, and the 
goats are always 
running on the 
mountain side. 

There the wa- 
ter always sings 
over the stones 
and pebbles. 

And there the 
children can al- 
ways wade in the 
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Long ago my name was Golden 
[air. I lived with my sister Blue 
!8 in a house at the foot of a hill, 
anted to be like the sunshine 
lake every one happy. So the 
airies changed me into golden- 
rod. If you will look about, 
you will find my sister, for 
she is always near me. 
iome people call her "aster," 
you will see that she is my 
ittle blue-eyed sister. 



The sedges flaunt their harvest 
In every meadow nook ; 



From dewy lanes at morning 

The grapes' sweet odors rise ; 
At noon the roads all flutter 
iitterfl 
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(ly tokens, 
^'s are here ; 
*vim aiimiuer s oest of weather, 
And autumn's best of cheer. 

— EEI.EM Hemt Jackbon. 
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Let us play that flowers 
and birds can talk, 
lere is a tall plant with yellow 
era. It looks like a little girl 
1 yellow hair. Pretty plant, 
rill you tell us a story ? 

Long ago my name was Golden 
[air. I lived with my sister Blue 
!B in a house at the foot of a hill, 
anted to be like the sunshine 
lake every one happy. So the 
airies changed me into golden- 
rod. If you will look about, 
you will find my sister, for 
she is always near me. 
>ome people call her "aster," 
you will see that she is my 
ittle blue-eyed sister. 
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Hand in hand we climb the hills and make 
them beautiful. 

We smile on you from the rocks, and we 
spread sunshine all along your way. 





SEED BABIES. 
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Have you ever seen the seed pods that grow 
on the milkweed plants? 

Do you know that each seed pod is a green 
cradle that rocks in the breeze? 

In these cradles are hundreds of sleeping seed 
babies. Did you never find them? 

As the cradles open, the babies peep out. 
Ton can see their white silk dresses. 

But you can not see their wings for they are 
folded out of sight. 

The seed babies are waiting for some one to 
come and play with them. 

Listen! Here comes their playmate singing 
on his way. It is the wind. 
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THE CAT AND THE BIRDS. 

chirp mat ter my self pair 

knock doc tor per haps sick 

Chatter, chatter ! chirp, chirp ! What could 
be the matter with the birds in the bird house ? 

Kitty Black was sitting on the door mat. 
"What are the birds talking about?" thought 
he. "What are they saying? " 

" A sick bird, a sick bird ! That is what they 
say. I will make myself look like a doctor, and 
then perhaps they will let me into their house." 

Kitty Black put on an overcoat, a hat, and a 
pair of glasses. 

" Now I am Doctor 
Pussy Black," he said. 
And he climbed up the 
pole that held the bird- 
house. 

Knock, knock, 
knock ! " Let me in. 
Let me in," said the cat. 



cure much thought 

need should whis kers 

" Who is there ? Who is thert 
chirped all tiie little birds. 

" It is Doctor Black," said t 
cat. "I have come to cure t 
sick bird. Open the door and 
me come in." 

The old mother bird turned he 
to the window. There she saw me 
cat's long whiskers. 

"We know you, we know you, Eitty Black," 
she said. "The sick bird is better. We do 
not need a doctor to-day. 

"We are all much better than we should be if 
we were to let you in, Doctor Cat." 
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All the pretty things put by, 
Wait upon the children's eye, 

Sheep and shepherds, trees and crooks. 
In the picture story books* 

We may see how all things are. 
Seas and cities, near and far. 

And the flying fairies' looks 
In the picture story books* 

— Robert Louis Sievenson« 



PICTURE STORY BOOKS. 

We love our books. 

They show us pictures, and tell us stories. 

They bring us good times and happy hours. 

In our picture story books the flowers never 
fade, and the birds never fly away. 

There the fairies dance, and there the dream 
ship sails. 
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Let us play that flowers 
and birds can talk, 
lere is a tall plant with yellow 
era. It looks like a little girl 
1 yellow hair. Pretty plant, 
i^ill you tell us a story ? 

Long ago my name was Golden 
[air. I lived with my sister Blue 
18 in a house at the foot of a hill, 
anted to be like the sunshine 
Lake every one happy. So the 
airies changed me into golden- 
rod. If you will look about, 
you will find my sister, for 
she is always near me. 
Some people call her "aster," 
you will see that she is my 
ittle blue-eyed sister. 
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Hand in hand we climb the hills and make 
them beautiful. 

We smile on you from the rocks, and we 
spread sunshine all along your way. 





SEED BABIES. 
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Have you ever seen the seed pods that grow 
on the milkweed plants? 

Do you know that each seed pod is a green 
cradle that rocks in the breeze? 

In these cradles are hundreds of sleeping seed 
babies. Did you never find them? 

As the cradles open, the babies peep out. 
You can see their white silk dresses. 

But you can not see their wings for they are 
folded out of sight. 

The seed babies are waiting for some one to 
come and play with them. 

Listen! Here comes their playmate singing 
on his way. It is the wind. 
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THE CROW AND THE PITCHER. 

thirs ty high er brought 

pitch er dropped reach 

THIRSTY crow was looking everywhere 
for water. Not a drop of dew was 
left on the grass. 

Even the little brook was dry. 
In the hayfield under a tree she saw a pitcher. 
She flew to it and looked in. 

There was a little water in the pitcher, but she 
could not reach it. 

** I must have that water/' thought the crow. 
''How can I get it?'' 

She looked all about. In the dry brook near 
by, there were stones and pebbles. 

''Caw, caw, caw," said the crow. "Now I 
know what to do." 

Away she flew to the dry brook bed. Then she 
brought small stones and pebbles, and dropped 
them, one by one, into the pitcher. 
The water rose higher and higher. 



At last it came to the top where she could reach 
it with her bill. 

This story teaches that where there's a will 
there's a way. -jesoi-. 



THE FOX AND THE CROW. 

cheese voice tints 

gloss y pass ing trick 

One day a crow stole a piece of 
3se and flew with it to a tree. 
L fox, passing by, saw the crow 
the cheese in her bill. 
" 1 would like to have that cheese 
myself," thought the fox. "Perhaps I can get 
it by a trick." So he came near the tree and 
began to talk to the crow. 

" How beautiful you are ! " said he. " I never 
before saw such a fine bird. What bright eyes 
you have ! How the rainbow tints shine on your 
glossy feathers ! 



" I have heard about your beautiful voice. 
queen of the birds, will you not sing a song 
for me ? " 

The crow might have known that her loud 
" caw, caw " was not a song. But she was so 
pleased, that she did not stop to think. 

She opened her mouth to show the fox how 
well she could sing. Down fell the cheese to 
the ground. 

This was just what the sly fox wanted. And 
without waiting to hear the rest of the song, he 
ran away with the cheese. —mmf. 



OCTOBER'S BRIGHT BLUE WEATHER. 

TO BE MEMOKIZED, 



When gentians roll their fingers tight 
To keep them for the morning, 

And chestnuts fall from satin bars 
Without a sound of warning; 



When all the lovely wayside things 
Their white-winged seeds are sowing, 

And in the fields, still green and fair. 
Late aftermaths are growing. 

— Helen Hunt Jackson. 
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THE FOUR MUSICIANS. 

T 
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'' I can work no more," said a poor old donkey. 
'' My master will not keep me. I will go to the 
city where I have heard the band playing in the 
streets. I can play in the band as well as any 
one, for I have a fine voice.'' 

The donkey had not gone far when he saw a 
dog lying in the road. 

*' Why are you here? " asked the donkey. 

'' I have run away from home,'' said the dog. 
'' My master says that I must be killed because I 
am too old to hunt. How I am to earn my living 
I do not know." 

''Come with me," said the donkey. ''I am 
going to the city to play in the street band. I 
can play the horn, and you can beat the drum." 

''Thank you," said the dog, "I will go." And 
they went on together. 
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Not long after they came to a cat sitting by 
the roadside. She was looking as sad as three 
rainy days. 

*' Why do you look so sad?'' asked the donkey. 

*'My master has turned me out of the house 
because I am too old to catch mice/' said the cat. 
*' I do not know where to go to find a home." 

**Will you not join our band?" said the don- 
key. '' You have a good voice for night singing." 

^* Thank you," said the cat, ''I will." And they 
all went on together. 

Soon they came to a farmyard. There sat a 
rooster on the gate crowing with all his might. 
'* Why do you crow so loud? " they asked. 

'' I have heard the cook say that I am to be 
killed for dinner," said the rooster. '' I shall 
crow as long as I can, for to-night I fear I shall 
lose my head." 

**Why do you not run away?" said the don- 
key. '*Go with us to the city. We shall be glad 
to have your voice in our band." 

'* Thank you," said the rooster. And they all 
went on together. 
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friend brayed an swered slept 

read y mewed sit ting moved 

At night they came to a forest. '* Let us rest 
here/' said the donkey. '' I will lie down under 
this tree." 

** I will lie by your side/' said the dog. 

^'I will climb the tree, and sit on a large 
branch," said the cat. 

'^ And I will fly to the top of the tree," said the 
rooster. 

Before they slept, they heard a call from the 
rooster. '' I see a light," he said. *' It must be 
in a house near by." 

*'Let us go and see," said the dog. ''I would 
like to find a bone for my supper." 

They all went on together until they came to 
a little house in the woods. The light shone 
from a high window. 

*' I wish we could see into this window," said 
the dog. 

*' It is too high for me," said the cat. 
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** I have a plan/' said the donkey. '* I will 
stand under the window. Friend Dog, you get 
on my back. Cat, you may climb on the dog's 
back. Now, Rooster, you may fly to the cat's 
head and look into the window." 

'' What do you see? " asked the donkey. 

'*What do I see!" answered the rooster. ''I 
see a table full of good things to eat, and robbers 
sitting round it." 

*' Can we not drive the robbers away?" said 
the dog. 

*' I know how we can do it," said the donkey. 
*' When I count three we must all make a great 
noise." 

''Ready, now," he said. ''One, two, three." 
The donkey brayed, the dog barked, the cat 
mewed, and the rooster crowed. The robbers 
jumped from the table, and ran into the woods. 

Then the four friends went into the house, and 
there they had a good supper. 

The little house in the woods became their 
home, and if they have not moved away from it, 
they are living there still. —adapted from grimm. 
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LAURA AND THE BIRDS. 

I. 

owl black birds din ner asked 

rice bob o links ca na ry a wake 

''Tell me, little birds, what do you eat?'' said 
Laura. 

''We eat seeds; we eat seeds,'' sang all the 
birds together. 

"I have something better than seeds to eat," 
said Laura. 

"We eat corn, and you eat corn," said the 
blackbirds. 

"We like rice, and you like rice," sang the 
bobolinks. 

" I did not know that corn and rice are seeds," 
said Laura. 

" Does that little girl know what bread is made 
of?" asked the owl. "Birds know that bread is 
made of seeds. Do birds know more than girls ? " 

"I eat leaves," said Dick, the canary. "You 
eat leaves, too. You had leaves for dinner." 



" I can't think of any leaves that I eat," said 
Laura. " I do not like leaves." 

" Girls can't think much," said the wise old 
owl. He did not like to be kept awake by so 
much talking. 



fruit 
wise 



swal lows 
spar rows 



grape vines 
wood peck era 
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" Fruit, fruit, fruit," chat- 
tered the blue jays, as they 
flew to the grapevines. 
" We like fruit." 

" I like fruit," said Laura. 

" And I like meat for my 

dinner every day. Birds 

o,pfH(hi.AH,o,«,n.™,i«». do not have meat to eat." 

"We eat meat for our dinner," chirped the 

robins. " So do we," chattered the swallows 

and the bluebirds and the woodpeckers. 

" Where do you get your meat? " asked Laura. 
" In the ground," said the robins. 
"In the air," said the swallows. 



'In the grass," said the bluebirds. 

' On the trees," said the woodpeckers. 

' In the sea," said a sea bird that was flying by. 



ought rain drops noth ing catch 

just bath ing ber ries bush es 

" Who gets your dinner for you? " asked Laura. 

" The little plants have seeds for us. The 
trees bear fruit. The bushes hang down with 
berries. The Earth is full of food for us." 



" What do you drink ? " asked Laura once more. 

"Just what you ought to drink! Just what 
you ought to drink ! " sang all the birds at once. 
" The brook gives us water. The leaves catch the 



raindrops. The flowers hold the dew in their 
cups, and the rocks are full of little wells for us." 
Then all the birds began to sing about water. 
They sang about the little brooks, and they 
sang about the great river. They told how the 
rain falls down from the clouds to fill the flower 
cups and tlie birds' bathing places. 

"There is nothing so good as water to drink," 
they all sang. "There is nothing so good for 
girls, or boys, or birds." 

Each flower holds up 
A dainty cup 

To catch the rain and dew. 



COMING AND GOING. 



built hum ming be gan 
world be cause a gain 
fields feath ers peo pie 

There came to our fields 
pair of birds that had n 
built a nest, nor seen a win 

The fields were full of flo^ 
ers. The grass was gi-owini 
tall, and the l>ees were hum- 
ming everywhere. 

Then one of the bii*ds begs 
singing, and the other bi 
said, " Who told you to 
sing?" 

And he answered, "The 
flowers told me, and the bees 
told me. The wind and the 
leaves told me, and you told 
me to sing." 



Then his mate said, "When did I tell you losing?" 
And he answered, 
" Every time you brought 
in grass for the nest, and 
every time you flew away 
again for hair and feath- 
ers to line the nest." 

Then his mate said, 
"What are you singing 
about?" 

And he answered, " I 

am singing about every- 

„ _ „ ^ ,^ thing and nothing. It 

is because I am so happy 

that I sing. That is why I sing." 



pit ied hap pened an oth er fa ther 

bus y speck led mov ing batched 

By and by five little speckled eggs were in the 
nest. And the mother bird said to the father 
bird, "Is there anything in all the world as pretty 
as my eggs? " 
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Then the birds looked down on some people 
that were passing by, and pitied them because 
they were not birds. 

In a week or two the mother bird said, '' Oh, 
what do you think has happened? One of my 
eggs has been peeping and moving." 

Soon another egg moved, then another and an- 
other till live little birds were hatched. 

The father bird sang louder than ever. The 
mother bird wanted to sing, but she had no time. 
So she turned her song into work. 

So hungry were the little birds that it kept 
both the old birds busy feeding them. 

Away each one flew. When the little birds 
heard their wings in the leaves, five yellow mouths 
opened wide. 

III. 

don't sor row hap pi er young 

can't al ways a ny bod y loud er 

*'Can anybody be happier?" said the father 
bird to the mother bird. '* We will live in this 
tree always, for there is no sorrow here." 



Soon the little birds were big enough to fly. 
Then there was a great time ! The two old birds 
talked and chattered to make the young ones 
leave the nest and learn to fly. 

In a little while they had learned to use their 
wings. Soon they flew away, and found their own 
food, and sang their own songs of joy. 



Then the two old birds sat on the tree alone, 
and looked at each other. 

"Why don't you sing?" said the mother bird. 
And her mate answered, " I can not sing. I can 
only think and think." 
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IV. 

north al most to geth er frost 

south chang ing bios som flown 

'* What are you thinking of ? " 

**I am thinking how everything is changing. 
The leaves are falling off this tree. 

'' Soon there will be no roof over our heads. 
The flowers are all going. Last night there was 
a frost. 

'* Almost all the birds are flown away. Some- 
thing calls me, and I feel as if I should like to 
fly far away.'' 

*' Let us fly away together.'' 

Then the two birds rose far up in the air. 
They looked to the north. Far away they saw 
the snow coming. They looked to the south. 
There they saw flowers and green leaves. 

All day they flew. And all night they flew and 
flew. At last they found a land where there is 
no winter — where flowers always blossom, and 
birds always sing. _ hk»ry ward beecher. 
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A CHILD'S GARDEN OF VERSES. 



I. 



written shadow games among 

fol lowed cas tie used a lone 

Now we shall hear a true story about a book 
for little people, and how it came to be written. 

In a country across the sea there once lived a 
boy whose name was Robert. 

This little boy knew how to make up games 
and plays, and how to have a good time when 
he was alone. 

He used to play in a garden near a great 
castle. There he climbed the cherry tree to look 
far away over the houses and the fields. 

There he heard the birds sing of speckled eggs, 
and nests among the trees. And there he played 
with a funny shadow that followed him all 
about. 

In his garden swing he went flying high in 
the air. He liked to look over the garden wall, 
and down on the green grass. 



nurse wished him self march ing 

hunt er watched roar ing ev en ing 

Sometimes Robert went to the seaside, and 
dug wells in the sand. Sometimes he sailed his 
little ship on the pond. He wished that he was 
small enough to go to sea with the doll that 
stood in the ship. 

One day he found a little pond with flowers 
growing all around it. He called this pool of 
water a sea, and he built a town upon its shore. 

He played that he was the king of all the 
country round. The high grass he called a 
forest, and he watched the spider and the ants 
go marching by. 



vers es sol diers for got gi ant 

po ems car ried pil low strong 



In the evening Kobert made plays from the 
stories he found in his picture books. 

With his gun in his hand he crawled along the 
floor by the wall. He played that he was a 
hunter waiting for a roaring lion to come to the 
river for a drink. 

At night he called his bed a boat. He said 
" Good night " to his friends on the shore, and 
sailed away to the town of sleep. 

Robert had a nurse whom he dearly loved. 
She played with him and read to him. When 
he could not sleep she carried him to the window 
to see the street lamps and the stars. 
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Kobert was never a strong boy, and he spent 
many long days in bed. With his toys by his 
side he was happy all day long. 

He called the bed on which he lay the land 
of counterpane. He called himself the giant 
of pillow-hill. 

He built cities with his blocks upon the bed, 
and marched his toy soldiers all about his land 
of counterpane. 

Robert loved his picture story books, and he 
liked to tell stories himself. 

When he was only nine years old, he wrote a 
little book, and drew all the pictures for it. 

When Robert Louis Stevenson became a man, 
he wrote many books. But he never forgot the 
days when he was a little boy playing in the 
garden by his old home. 

In beautiful verses he told of the games he 
used to play, and of the story books he used 
to read. 

These poems are put together in a little book 
for children to read. The book is called a 
''Child's Garden of Verses.'' 



As from the house your mother sees 
You playing round the garden trees, 
So you may see, if you will look 
Through the windows of this book, 
Another child, far, far away, 
And in another gai-den, play. 

— Robert Louib Stevenson. 



MY SHADOW. 
I have a little shadow that goes in and out 

with me, 
And what can be the use of him is more than 

I can see. 
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He is very, very like me from the heels up to 

the head ; 
And I see him jump before me when I jump 

into my bed. 



The funniest thing about him is the way he 

likes to grow, 
Not at all like proper children, which is always 

very slow; 
For he sometimes shoots up taller like an 

india-rubber ball, 
And he sometimes gets so little that there's 

none of him at all. 



One morning, very early, before the sun was up, 
I rose and found the shining dew on every 

buttercup ; 
But my lazy little shadow, like an arrant 

sleepy-head, 
Had stayed at home behind me, and was fast 

asleep in bed. 

— Robert Louis Stevenson. 



FOREIGN LANDS. 

Up into the cherry tree 
Who should climb but little 
me? 
d, the trunk with both my 
Lands 

looked abroad on foreign 
lands. 

F the dimpling river pass 
B the blue sky's looking-^lass ; 
dusty roads go up and down 
I people tramping into town. 

30uld find a higher tree 
r and farther I should see, 
the grown-up river slips 
5ea among the ships ; 

,e roads on either hand 

d into fairyland, 
Where all the children dine at five, 
And all the playthings come alive. 

— Robert Louis Stevenson. 



THE LAND OF COUNTERPANE. 

When I . was sick and lay abed, 
I had two pillows at my head, 
And all my toys beside me lay 
To keep me happy all the day. 

And sometimes for an hour or so 
I watched my leaden soldiers go, 
With different uniforms and drills, 
Among the bedclothes, through the hills. 

And sometimes sent my ships in fleets 
All up and down among the sheets ; 
Or brought my trees and houses out, 
And planted cities all about. 



I was the giant, great and still, 
That sits upon the pillow-hill, 
And sees before him, dale and plain, 
The pleasant land of counterpane. 



— Robert Lottis Stbtbnsoit. 



Oh, it's I that am the captain of a tidy little ship, 

Of a ship that goes arsailing on the pond ; 
And my ship it keeps a-turning all around and all 

about, 
But when I'm a little older, I shall find the secret 
out 
How to send my vessel sailing on beyond. 
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For I mean to grow as little as the dolly at the 
helm, 
And the dolly I intend to come alive, 
And with him beside to help me, it's a-sailing I 

shall go. 
It's a-sailing on the water, when the jolly breezes 
blow. 
And the vessel goes a-divie-divie-dive. 

Oh, it's then you'll see me sailing through the 
rushes and the reeds. 
And you'll hear the water singing at the prow ; 
For beside the dolly sailor, I'm to voyage and 

explore. 
To land upon the island where no dolly was before, 
And to fire the penny cannon in the bow. 

— Robert Louis Stevenson, 




THE BOY COLUMBUS. 
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THE BOY COLUMBUS. 



I. 



path remember father's cross 

shop an i mals stud y strange 

Here is a beautiful old story which is told of 
the boy Columbus. 

One day he went to sleep on a pile of wool in 
his father's shop. He dreamed that an angel 
stood before him holding a cross of gold. 

A. path like sunlight led away from the shining 
cross. The angel told the boy to follow this path 
to far-off lands. 

Columbus lived by the great sea. When he 
saw the setting sun shine in golden light across 
the water, he remembered the angel and the cross. 

And when he saw the ships sail away, he wished 
he was a man with a ship of his own. He longed 
to make his beautiful dream come true. 

The book Columbus liked best to read told him 
of countries far away. Over and over again, he 
read the stories of strange people and wild animals. 
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In the picture the boy Cohimbus sits with this 
book in his hand. Will his dream ever come true ? 
Will he ever find the shining path to far-oflf lands ? 



II. 

knew draw tired meet 

man age les sons school their 

All the sailors knew the boy Columbus. He 
was the first to meet them when their ships came 
to land. And he was never tired of hearing their 
stories. 

He wanted very much to go to sea. But there 
were many things he needed to know before he 
could manage a ship. So his father sent him 
away from home to a school where he could learn 
to be a sailor. 

Now there was no more playing on the seashore 
for Columbus. He had no time to run about the 
ships and talk with the sailors. 

In school there were lessons to study and maps 
to draw. He learned, also, how men find their 
way over the sea by looking at the stars. 



COLUMBUS, THE SAILOK. 
I. 
a fraid four teen be lieve al so 

oth ers boil ing o cean flat 

When Columbus was fourteen years old, he went 
to sea. For many years he lived upon a ship, 
going about fiom one place to another. 

In those days sailors were afraid to sail far 
from land, because of the strange stories that 
were told about the ocean. 

Some people thought that the water far out at 
sea was boiling hot. Others said that the earth 
was flat, and that ships would fall off, if they 
went too far from the shore. 

But Columbus was too wise to believe these 
stories, and too brave to be afraid. He was ready 



In di a trav el des erts buy 

ea si er cam els laughed crawls 

Far to the east was the country of India where 
beautiful silks were made. Men went over hot, 
sandy deserts to buy these silks, and they brought 
them home on the backs of camels. 

Columbus believed the 

earth to be round. He 

thought that ships could 

sail round the earth as a 

fly crawls round an apple. 

He said that it would 

be easier to go to India by 

sailing west on the sea than by traveling east 

on the land. 

The great wish of his life was to show the world 
that this could be done. And so he went from 
country to country, asking for help. 

But no one was willing to help him. People 
laughed at him, and even the children made fun 
of the man who said, "The earth is round." 
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COLUMBUS AND HIS SHIPS. 

I. 

Spain voy age ear ly shout ed 

bless ing float ed seek ing jour ney 

Years passed by. Columbus was growing old, 
but he would not give up the great wish of his life. 

At last he went to the king and queen of Spain. 
They listened to his plans. And they gave him 
three small ships, and found sailors who were 
willing to go with him. 

When all was ready, Columbus and his men 
went to church to pray for the blessing of God on 
their journey. 

At sunrise on a bright summer morning they 
sailed out into the west. 

The sun shone on the white sails as they left 
the shore. Columbus was on his way at last to 
the land of his dreams. 

For more than two months Columbus and his 
men sailed to the west. They were on the wide 
ocean, far out of sight of land. 



The men became more and more afraid as they 
sailed on, week after week. They said, "We 
shall never find land. We shall all be lost. 
Let us go back to Spain." 

" Sail on three days longer," said Columbus. 
" Then if we do not find land we will turn back." 

The next day they saw birds flying. Soon after 
a branch with leaves and berries floated by. 

All night long the sailors watched. In the early 
morning there was the land before them, beautiful 
with trees and flowers. 



. "Land! land! land!" they shouted, and the 
glad cry went from ship to ship. Great was 
the joy of Columbus, for the dream of his life had 
come true. And yet he did not know that he 
had found a new country. He thought that he 
had come to India, the land he was seeking. 

Columbus and his men left the ship, and were 
rowed in small boats to the land. They gave 
thanks to God for their safe voyage, and they set 
up the flag of Spain on the shore of the new world. 



THE PILGRIMS. 

TO BE MEMORIZED. 

Over the sea in a white-winged ship, 

A weary journey to go, 
Came fathers and mothers and children, too, 

In the days of long ago. 

Let us bless the wind that blew them here, 

For surely the world must know 
How stout were their arms and brave 
their hearts, 

In the days of long ago. 

LITTLE PILGRIM PEOPLE. 



wor ship A mer i ca pleas ant 
so ber won dered stormed 

The white-winged ship was 
the Mayflower, and the brave 
people were the Pilgrims. 

There were boys and girls 
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among the Mayflower Pilgrims. They were dear, 
sober little children with old ways and strange 
names. 

We know that one of the little girls was called 
Remember, and another Humility. One boy was 
called Jasper, and another was named Love. 

They were all on their way to the new world 
which Columbus had found more than a hundred 
years before. 

Why had they left their pleasant homes to go 
to the wild lands w here the Indians lived ? 

Their fathers and mothers had told them that 
they were going to America, where they could be 
free. There they could have their own church, 
and worship God in the way they thought to be 
right. 

So they had said '' Good-by " to their friends, 
and were on their way over the ocean in the 
white-winged ship. 

It took the Mayflower a long time to sail across 
the sea, and the children grew very tired of the 
journey. When it stormed and the boat rocked 
they wondered if they would ever see land again. 
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When the days were pleasant they went on deck 
to watch the sea and the clouds. All around them 
was the great, wide ocean. The sun seemed to 
rise out of the water, and ,to set in the water. 

They liked to see the sailors climb the high 
masts, and spread the sails to the wind. And 
they liked to see the path that the ship made in 
the water. 

At last, like Columbus, they saw land ahead. 
How glad they all were ! But there were no 
houses in the new country. Only fields and 
woods could be seen. 

II. 

beasts bowed family Plymouth 

taught be gun fin ished young er 

It was a happy day for the children when they 
first went on land. 

They saw the great fires which were made 
under the trees. And they stood with bowed 
heads while their fathers thanked God for a safe 
journey across the sea. 

The winter had begun, and snow was on the 



ground. In the forests were Indians and wild 
beasts. But the Pilgrim fathers were brave, and 
they taught their boys and girls not to be afraid. 

On Christmas morning the first house was 
begun. This was a large building made of logs. 
Here the men lived while they were putting up 
their own hemes. 

The older boys helped their fathers on the land, 
but the younger children stayed with their mothers 
in the Mayflower. The little people found it very 
hard to wait for the time when they could go on 
land to live. 

As soon as each man had finished his own 
house he took his family from the ship. And 
before spring there were seven houses in the new 
town of Plymouth. 
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III. 



once carpets covered died 

oiled cook ing fire place of ten 

The children liked the queer log houses. White 
sand covered the floor in place of carpets. There 
was no glass in this new country, and so the 
Pilgrims used oiled paper in their windows. 

At one end of the room was a fireplace where 
great logs were burned. All the cooking was 
done over this fire. 

The wind and the snow blew into the poor log 
houses, and the children were often cold. Some- 
times they were hungry, for it was hard for their 
fathers to find enough food for all to eat. 

Before the long, cold winter was over, nearly all 
the Pilgrims were sick, and many died. Those 
who were well went from house to house to take 
care of the sick. These were sad days for the 
Pilgrim people. 

But spring came at last, and beautiful flowers 
sprang up everywhere. Then the children played 
out of doors, and grew well and happy once more. 



cloth har vest clams knit 

sew ar rows caught yam 

All the Pilgrim children learned to work. The 
girls helped their mothers wash and bake. They 
were taught to knit and to sew, to spin yarn, and 
to weave cloth. 

The boys learned from the Indians how to make 
bows and arrows. They learned, too, how to set 
traps, and catch wild animals for food. 

immer they dug clams 
e seashore, and caught 
in the sea. And they 
Iped their fathers make 
he gardens, plant com 
in the fields, and care 
for the growing com. 

In the fall the ?il- 
grims met together to 
thank God for the har- 
vest, and to keep their 
first Thanksgiving day. 



A THANKSGIVING SONG. 



— LiriA AVEBT COONLET. 
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EUGENE FIELD AND THE CHILDREN. 



I. 



string bas ket throne po et 

waste fish ing pulled ti ny 

Eugene Field was the children's friend and 
poet. He liked to play with children, and to tell 
them stories. And he liked to write beautiful 
poems for them to read. 

For his own little children he had many pet 
names. He always called his baby Ruth, Little 
Sister Girl, and to his little son Francis he gave 
the name of Posy. 

When the nurse was busy he often took baby 
Ruth into his study. At the side of his writing 
table was a tall basket filled with waste paper. 
On this Little Sister Girl used to sit like a tiny 
queen on a paper throne. 

Here she played that she was fishing with a 
rod, a string, and a pin. When she pulled in her 
line, she often found a new toy or a beautiful gift, 
which her father had put on the hook. 
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II. 



bear peep ing shak ing tak ing 

toys el e phant nod ding wound 

When Posy was a baby he did not like to take 
a nap in the daytime. But he would always go 
with his father to hear about Shut-Eye-Town or 
the Rock-a-by Lady. 

Mr. Field used to bring toys to Posy, and dolls 
to Little Sister Girl. Once he brought home an 
elephant and a brown bear. When these toys 
were wound, they would run over the floor with 
their heads shaking and nodding. 

One of Mr. Field's little sons had beautiful 
blu6 eyes. His father said they made him think 
of daisies peeping up from the grass, and so 
he called him Daisy. Was not that a queer 
name for a boy? 

When Daisy was about four years old, his 
father used to call himself an old blue bear, 
and Daisy a little rabbit. Together they went 
all about the house, playing that they were taking 
a journey. 
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III. 



tame mon keys ging ham pop gun 

bang be tween cal i co fight 

In a little book called '* Lullaby Land" are 
many beautiful poems which Eugene Field wrote 
for children. All the verses about Shut-Eye- 
Town and the ride to Bumpville can be found 
in this pretty book. 

How the children love these poems! They 
laugh at the story of the great fight between 
the gingham dog and the calico cat. And they 
never tire of hearing about the Fly-Away-Horse 
which lives in Dreamland. 

When the children go to Dreamland, this 
wonderful horse takes them flying through the 
air to far-away countries. There they play with 
monkeys and ride on tame bears and lions. 

One of the poems in '' Lullaby Land '' tells of 
the Rock-a-by Lady. She comes from Hushaby 
Street, bringing dreams of popguns that bang, 
tin tops that hum, and dollies that laugh and 
sing. Now we shall read about these dreams. 



The 1 
Ha 

Come 
ere' 

The 
froi 
fee 

And 
tha 

She l 
to; 

When 
slet 



THE EOOK-A-BY LADY. 

To BB UEUOBIZED. 



There is one little dream of a beautiful drum - 
" Rub-a-dub ! " it goeth ; 



There is one little dream of a big sugar-plum, 
And lo ! thick and fast the other dreams come, 
Of popguns that bang, and tin tops that hum, 
And a trumpet. that bloweth ! 




And dollies peep out of those wee little dreams 

With laughter and singing : 
And boats go a-tloating on silvery streams, 



And the stars peek-Orboo with 
their own misty gleams, 

And up, up, and up, where 
the Mother Moon beams. 
The fairies go winging ! 

Would you dream all these 
dreams that are tiny and 
fleet? 

They'll come to you 
sleeping : 

So shut the two eyes that 
are weary, my sweet, 
For the Rock-a-by Lady from Hushaby Street, 
With poppies that hang from her head to her feet, 
Comes stealing ; comes creeping. 

— Eltobnb Field. 



THE BABE OF BETHLEHEM. 
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CHRISTMAS SONG. 

Why do bells for Christmas ring ? 
Why do little children sing ? 
Once a lovely, shining star, 
Seen by shepherds from afar, 
Gently moved, until its light 
Made a manger's cradle bright. 

There a darling baby lay 
Pillowed soft upon the hay. 
And his mother sang and smiled : 
^^This is Christ, the holy child.'' 
So the bells for Christmas ring. 
So the little children sing. 

— Ltdia Avert Coonley. 



THE CHRISTMAS BELLS. 

I. 

on \j touched thought tow er 

clang won der ful mu sic sized 

In a land far away 
was a beautiful church. 
Three bells hung in the 
high tower. They were 
wonderful bells. 

There was the great 
bell that went CLANG ! 
CLANG ! CLANG ! And 
there was the middle- 
sized bell that went 

CLING ! CLANG ! CLING ! 

jV .'■', And there was the 



(!) 



■J "'. little bell that went 
Ring I Ring ! Ring ! 
These bells rang only on Christmas Eve. No 
one knew who rang them. Some said it was the 
wind. Others thought fairies touched the bells. 
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The people loved to hear the bells ring. They 

sat very still in the beautiful church, and listened 

for the music of the bells. 

One Christmas Eve the people waited and 

waited. But the bells did not ring. Then how 

sad they were ! 

Christmas came again, and the people listened 
for the bells. But again the bells did not ring ! 

Many, many years went by. Still the bells 
did not ring. Then people asked, *'Did the bells 
ever ring ? '' 



II. 



Pe dro start ed pen nies seat 

slow ly jack et dol lar saved 

On Christmas Eve two little boys were playing 
together in the snow. They were called Pedro 
and Little Brother. 

Little Brother said, " Oh, Pedro, can't we go to 
the church to-night ? Perhaps the bells will ring.'' 

*'Tes, Little Brother, we will go,'' answered 
Pedro. They started for the church. The snow 
was falling fast, but on they went. 
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A low cry was heard. What could it be? 
Little Brother was afraid. 

He asked, ^'What is that, Pedro?" Pedro 
said, '* I will go and see.'' 

He ran across the road, and what do you think 
he found ? In the snow was a little white dog. 
It was cold and hungry. 

Pedro took the poor little dog in his arms. 
He put it under his jacket to keep it warm. 

'' You go to the church. Little Brother. I shall 
take the dog home. It must have food or it 
will die." 

*' Oh, Pedro, I don't want to go alone." 

''But you will go, won't you, dear? I saved 
all my pennies, and I have changed them for 
this bright dollar." 

''Yes, Pedro, I will go." 

Little Brother took the silver dollar, and went 
to the church alone. He walked slowly in and 
took a seat. All the people sat listening for 
the bells to ring. 

The priest was there in his snow-white robes. 
He said, "Bring your gifts to the altar." 
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III. 



robes jewels sweetest sound 

edge al tar starv ing priest 

The king took his golden crown. All the 
people listened. But the bells did not ring. 

The queen gave her jewels. The people 
listened. But the bells did not ring. 

Eich men laid money on the altar. Still the 
bells did not ring. 

Little Brother thought, ''Can I go up there 
with this one little dollar? Yes, I told Pedro I 
would go, and I must.'' 

He went slowly up to the altar. He laid 
Pedro's dollar on the very edge of it. And 
now, listen! The bells! The bells! 

The great bell went CLANG! CLANG! 
CLANG ! The middle-sized bell went cling ! 
clang! cling! The little bell went Ring! Ring! 
Ring ! And the waiting people were very happy. 

Little Brother ran from the church. Pedro 
had warmed and fed the starving dog. He was 
coming to meet Little Brother. 
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Little Brother ran to meet Pedro. He said, 
*' Oh, Pedro, the bells I the bells ! I wish you 
had heard the bells.'' 

'' I did hear them, Little Brother. Their sound 
came over the snow to me. It was the sweetest 
sound I ever heard." 

— Adapted: Maby L. Gillman. 



THE NEW YEAR. 

A year to be glad in, 
Not to be sad in ; 
A year to live in, 
To gain and give in ; 
A year for trying 
And not for sighing. 

A year for striving 
And hearty thriving ; 
A bright New Year, 
Oh, hold it dear ; 
For God who sendeth. 
He only lendeth. 



BIRTHDAY VERSES. 

DECEMBER. 

Do all the good you can, 
To all the people you can, 
In all the ways you can, 
Just as long as you can. 



JANUARY. 

If vouVe tried and have not won, 

Never stop for crying; 
All that's great and good is done 

Just by patient trying. 



FEBRUARY. 

Be the matter what it may. 
Always speak the truth ; 

If at work or if at play. 
Always speak the truth. 



But if you wish this giant 
To turn and run away, 

Just build a little fire, 
Or bring a sunny day. 



THE CAT FAMILY. 



sharp cous ins ti gers claws 

mouse gen tie be long dark 

Do you know that your gentle pussy cat has a 
great many cousina ? 

Let us call her and see if she can tell us about 
her family. She will not need to talk if she will 
let us look at her paws, her eyes, and her whiskers. 

All the animals in the eat family have soft 
paws, sharp claws, and eyes that can see in the 
dark as well as in the light. 
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. They all wear coats of fur and have sharp teeth 
and long whiskers. They like to sleep in the 
daytime and hunt at night. 

And they watch for the animals they wish to 
catch as a cat watches for a mouse. 

II- 

wire coun tries cages fur 

fierce .un hap py striped iron 

The largest animals of the cat family live in the 
forests of the warm countries. Many of them are 
caught in traps by hunters, and are brought over 
the sea in strong iron cages. 

Some of these wild animals are kept in parks, 
in their cages, or in rocky dens covered with 
strong wire. Others are carried about from oiie 
place to another for people to see. 

The poor beasts are very unhappy in their cages. 
They long to be free to run about in the woods, 
and find their own food. 

Lions and tigers belong to the cat family. We 
are told by hunters that in their own woods they 
are very beautiful animals. 



Tigers have yellow fur, striped with brown. 
They look like large, beautiful cats, but they are 
so fierce and strong that they can kill horses and 
cows, and carry them away. 



lost keep er troub led wagon 

mane pet ted great ly pushed 

The lion's fur is brown or yellow-gray like the 
dry grass and leaves in which he hides. 
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A large lion with his long, black mane looks as 
if he might be the king of all the animals. He is 
often called the king of beasts. 

We read that lions soon learn to love the people 
who feed them and are kind to them. 

Once a lion pushed open his cage door, walked 
out, and climbed to the top of a high wagon. He 
would mind no one until he heard the voice of his 
keeper's little girl who had often fed him. At her 
call he jumped down and went back into his cage. 

A sad story is told of a lion that had lost his 
keeper. Day after day the poor beast walked 
back and forth in his cage waiting for his master. 
He would not eat, and at last he died of sorrow. 

Another lion was greatly troubled by rats which 
came into his cage and ate his food. 

A little dog was put into the cage to kill the 
rats. The lion petted the little dog, and would not 
let any one take it away from him. At night he 
put his great paws around it while it slept. 

At first the dog was afraid, but he soon learned 
to love the lion, and these two strange friends 
stayed together as long as they lived. 
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THE LION AND THE MOUSE. 

favor begged teeth weak 

spare kind cords life 

The lion was large and strong. He had long 
teeth and sharp claws. 

The mouse was small and weak. He could not 
move, for he was under the lion's paw. 

'* Please let me go, king of beasts, '^ begged 
the little mouse. '' If you will only spare my life, 
I will never forget you. Some time I will do a 
favor for you.'' 

** What can you do for me? " asked the lion. 

*' I will help you when you are in trouble,'' 
answered the mouse. 

" You may go," said the lion, '' but you are too 
little to do anything for me." 

One day, not long after, the mouse heard the 
lion roar. He ran as fast as he could to see what 
was the matter. 

There lay the king of beasts in a hunter's net, 
held fast by strong cords. 
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"I have come to help you/' said the mouse. 
"You were kind to me, and now I will help you 
in your trouble/' 

Then he cut the cords of the net with his sharp 
teeth and set the lion free. 

" You once thought that I was too small to help 
you," the mouse said. '' But you have found that 
it is well to have friends even among the little 
people." -^sop. 



THE DONKEY AND THE SALT. 



I. 



heav y dis solved clo ver splash 

nar row re turned soaked stream 

Once upon a time a donkey was called from the 
clover field. His master put two bags upon his 
back, and together they started for the town. 

The path was narrow and rocky, and there were 
many hills and streams to pass on the way. 

When the donkey and his master started to 
return home the bags were full of salt. It was 



a warm day, and the donkey did not like his 
heavy load. He hung down his head and walked 
very slowly along the road. 

After a time they came to a stream which had 
no bridge. As the donkey walked through the 
water he stepped upon a stone and fell. Splash, 
.splash, went the water over the bags of salt. 

When he went on his way he found his load 
much lighter. The water had soaked into the 
bags, and had dissolved some of the salt. 

Soon they came to another stream. The donkey 
thought that he would like his load to be still 
lighter. So he lay down in the water. 



trick spoiled trot ted deep est 

filled spong es gay ly hard ly 

This time the salt was spoiled, and the donkey 
was taken back for another load. 

As they were walking along, the man said to 
himself, " I must cure the donkey of this trick. 
I think I'll play a trick myself." So this time 
he filled the bags with sponges. 

The donkey trotted gayly along the road. " My 
load is light, but I'll make it lighter," thought he. 

They soon came to the same stream, and he 
splashed down into the deepest place. When 
he rose up, the sponges were so heavy with 
water that he could hardly walk. 

The next time he was taken to bring a load of 
salt, he did not lie down in the water. -Ai-ArrEi.. 
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UNITED WE ARE STRONG. 

quar rel bun die close ly break 

un tie sin gle worked share 

There was once an old man whose sons were 
always quarreling. If they played, cross words 
were heard. If they worked, each boy said that 
the other boys did not do their share of the work. 

One day the old man told his sons to bring 
him some small sticks. These he tied closely 
together into a bundle. 

'' Now, boys,'' he said, *' who can break these 
sticks? '' 

'' Let me try, let me try ! '' said each boy. 

One after another they all tried, but not one 
of them could break a single stick in the bundle. 

'' Untie the bundle and then see if you can 
break the sticks,'' said the father. They did so, 
and every stick was easily broken. 

**My sons," said the old man, ''if you will 
stand together, you will be strong like the bundle 
of sticks. But if you quarrel, each one of you 
will be weak like a sinde stick." — vEsop. 



THE BOY WASHINGTON. 

I. 

wild est near ly spent swim ming 

swift ly par ents ac tive Vir gin i a 

Here is a picture 
have often seen befoi 
Nearly every boy and 
girl knows that it is 
the picture of George 
Washington. 

Most boys and girls 
know, too, that George 
Washington was the 
first president of oui 
country. 

But before Washing,„„„ 
was president he was a brave soldier. And 
before he was a soldier he was a little boy, 
and lived in a Virginia home. 

Like other boys, George spent much of his 
time in play, but he also studied lessons, and 
did the work which his parents gave him to do. 
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Near George's home there was a wide, beautiful 
river. There he fished, sailed boats, and went 
swimming. He was a strong, bright, active boy. 
Not one of his playmates could run so fast, or 
jump so far, or row a boat so swiftly as he. 



II. 

kicked faithful chasing hated 

un fair fa vor ite cheat ed bri die 

George was very fond of horses. He was a 
fine rider, and was not afraid to mount the wild- 
est horse- 
Hi s mother had a beautiful young horse, so 
wild that no one had ever been able to tame it. 
One day when George was in the field with some 
of his young friends, he said, '' Boys, I am going 
to ride that colt.'' 

After much running and chasing over the field, 
the boys caught the colt and put a bridle on it. 
George then jumped on its bare back. The colt 
ran and kicked, and tried to throw its rider. But 
the boy kept his seat. 
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At last the colt gave a great leap, and fell down 
upon the ground, dead. Now George's mother 
liked this fine young horse the best of all. 
George knew that it was his mother's favorite, 
and it was very hard for him to tell her what 
he had done. 

The other boys said they would not let her 
know. But George went to her at once, and 
said, '* Mother, I have killed your fine young 
horse, the one you liked the best." 

George's mother was very sorry to lose the 
horse. But she was much pleased to know that 
her son was brave enough to tell her the truth. 

George Washington, even when a boy, hated 
a lie, and he always kept his word. He was 
faithful in all his work, and never left anything 
half done. In play time he played hard, and 
in study time he studied hard. 

George was liked by all his playmates. He 
was never unfair, and he never cheated in a game. 
When the boys played soldier, they always chose 
him for their captain. If they quarreled, he was 
asked to settle the trouble. 
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III. 



po lite cap tain quar reled con trol 

bey con duct a rith me tic prom ise 

When George Washington went to school, he 
studied reading, writing, and arithmetic. His 
written work was very neat and well done, and 
his copy books can still be seen in his old home 
at Mount Vernon. 

One of the first lessons George learned was to 
obey his father and mother. He also learned 
to control his temper, to think before speaking, 
and to be true to every promise he made. 

George's father and mother taught him to be 
kind and polite to everybody. In one of his 
copy books he wrote fifty rules foi* good conduct. 
Here are some of these rules : — 

Always speak the truth. 
Obey your father and mother. 
Think before you speak. 
Always keep your promises. 
Always do your best. 



In honor of work well done, 
In honor of fame well won, 
In honor of Wasliington, 
Our flag is floating to-day. 
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THE BOY LINCOLN. 

I. 

cracks deer skin raised rug 

storm chimney flames square 

One day, nearly a hundred years ago, a little 
girl named Sarah was playing with her baby 
brother. They sat on a fur rug near an open fire- 
place. Outside, the rain was falling. 

The house was a small log cabin with one room. 
There were cracks between the logs where the 
wind and rain came in. 

The only window in this poor little home was 
a square hole in the wall. There was no glass in 
the window, and no door to close the doorway. 

Over the window and the door were hung skins 
of animals to keep out the cold and storm. 

Some one raised the deerskin door and came 
in. It was Sarah's father. He brought great 
sticks of wood for the fire. Soon the flames 
roared up the chimney, and the room was warm 
and light. 
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This was the Lincoln home, and the babe was 
little Abraham Lincoln. 

II. 

shoes squirrels cabin whom 

suit coon skin clothes threw 

All around the cabin was the wonderful forest 
which gave them food and clothing. 

Little Abraham and his sister used to play 
under the trees near the house. They made 
friends with the birds and the squirrels and the 
wild rabbits. 

Their father went far into the woods to hunt 
for wild animals. Sometimes he came home with 
a beautiful deer. Sometimes he brought a bear. 

Then the good mother cooked the meat for 
dinner, and made the skins into clothes. 

When Abraham was old enough to run about 
alone, his mother made him a suit of deerskin, 
and shoes of bearskin. He wore a coonskin cap, 
with the tail hanging down. 

In those days there were few books, and many 
people did not know how to read and write. 
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IIL 



spell owned tur tie hon est 

whole grown cru el no ble 

Mrs. Lincoln owned three books. Every day 
when her work was done she told stories to her 
children, and taught them to read in the Bible. 

When little Abe, as they called him, was almost 
five years old, a school was opened near his home. 
Grown men went to this school, but little Abe 
could read and spell better than any of them. 

Abraham was a kind boy. He was always care- 
ful not to hurt any living thing. 

Once when he was playing with the boys, one 
of them threw a turtle on the rocks, and broke its 
shell. '' That is cruel ! '' cried Abraham. Then 
he left his play and carried the turtle to the river. 

Abraham's mother died when he was only nine 
years old. She had taught her son to be honest, 
to tell the truth, and to love God. 

He never forgot his mother. Her words helped 
him to become the wise and noble man whom the 
whole world loves. 



THE BOY AND THE WIND. 

A boy one day 

Went out to play ; 
'Twas in the bright spring weather. 

The wind and he, 

Right merrily, 
Did often play together. 

He made a kite 

Both strong and light, 
By long and patient trying. 

" The wind," thought he, 

" Will playful be, 
And help me in its flying." 
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The wind came past ; 

The boy ran fast ; 
The kite rose high and higher. 

Hard pulled the kite, 

splendid sight ! 
It was a noble flyer. 

He made a boat 

To set afloat 
Upon a brooklet flowing ; 

The March winds blew 

The meadow through 
And kept the sail-boat going. 

So day by day 

In merry play 
The boy and wind together, 

Did send afloat 

The kite and boat 
Out in the wild March weather. 

— MaBIE ZSTTERBERa. 



THE WIND AND THE SUN. 

gale rush ing trav el er glo ry 

tore sue ceeds wi-apped prove 

The north wind was rushing along and blowing 
the clouds as he passed. 

"Who is so strong as I?" he cried. "I am 
even stronger than the sun." 

" Can you show that you are stronger? " asked 
the sun. 

"A traveler is coming over the hill," said the 
wind. " Let us see which of us can first make 
him take off his long cloak. The one who suc- 
ceeds will prove himself the stronger." 
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The north wind began first. He blew a gale, 
tore up trees, and raised clouds of dust. 

But the traveler only wrapped his cloak more 
closely about him, and kept on his way. 

Then the sun began to shine. He drove away 
the clouds and warmed the air. 

Higher and higher he climbed in the blue sky, 
shining in all his glory. 

*' What a fine day we are having after the blow ! '' 
said the traveler as he threw off his cloak. 

— JEsop. 



THE WIND. 



Who has seen the wind ? 

Neither I nor you ; 
But when the leaves hang trembling, 

The wind is passing through. 

Who has seen the wind ? 

Neither you nor I ; 
But when the trees bow down their heads, 

The wind is passing by. 

— Chkistina G. Rossetti. 
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THE RAIN CLOUD. 

floods thirst y droop ing plen ty 

show ers fam ine gen er ous poured 

A great rain cloud floated over the dry land. 

The streams were dry. The grass was brown, 
and the little plants were drooping and dying. 

Birds were flying about with their bills open, 
but they could find no water. 

The people stood watching the clouds, hoping 
for rain. But the great cloud passed over without 
giving one drop to the thirsty land. 

It floated on until it came to the ocean. Then 
it poured down floods of water. 

'* How generous I am,'' said the cloud. *' I have 
given away almost all my rain." 

'' What good have you done? '' said a mountain 
which stood near. ''If you had poured your 
showers over the land, you might have saved a 
whole country from famine. 

''Why did you give your rain to the sea? Is 
it generous to help only those who have plenty? " 

— Kbilof. 





ABOUT 


STORIES. 




river 


thun der 


meadow 


fan cies 


ruled 


speak ing 


for got ten 


fallen 



Long ago, when 
the world was 
young, the grown 
people were like 
happy children. 

They loved the 
stars and the 
clouds, and they 
called them their 
sisters and broth- 
ers. Sometimes 
they said that the 
flowers in the grass 
were little stars 
which had fallen 
from the sky. 

At night when 
the moon rose, they said, " The lady moon has come 
out into the sky to take care of the little stars." 
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For them the sky was full of pictures. In the 
clouds they saw beautiful houses, and gardens, 

m 

and ships with white sails. 

Sometimes, when they saw the white clouds in 
the blue sky, they called them white cows on 
a blue meadow. 

People who lived in these far away days be- 
lieved that the earth was ruled by many gods. 
When they heard the wind or the storm or the 
thunder, they said that their gods were speaking. 

They believed that everything could talk : the 
mountains to the river, and the river to the sea. 
The clouds, they said, talked to the trees, the 
trees to the flowers, the flowers to the birds, and 
the birds to the little children. 

In those days people wove their beautiful fan- 
cies into stories. By and by they began to 
think that these stories were true, and to teach 
them to their children. 

Some of these old stories have never been 
forgotten. They have been told in all parts of 
the world, and they are still told in the books 
that we read, and in the pictures that we see. 



WHO AKE THE FAIRIES? 



qui et ex cept fire flies deeds 

brok en be ings crick ets whose 

When Marian was reading 
in her new book, she found 
a picture of a fairy standing 
in a flower. 

" Oh, Mamma," she said, 
" will . you please tell me 
about the fairies ? " 

" Long ago/' said her 
mother, "a great many peo- 
ple believed in fairies. 
They thought that fairies were beautiful 
little people with wings of rainbow colors who 
flew about, or rode through the air on butter- 
flies and bees. 

It was said that no one except very young 
children and animals could see these little 
fairy beings. 
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Their home was in Fairyland, but every 
morning they left that beautiful place, and flew 
away to spend the day in doing kind deeds for 
all who were in trouble. 

They took care of the young birds when the 
old birds had been killed; they fed the butter- 
flies whose wings were broken, and they fanned 
the sick children into quiet sleep. 

They carried water to the tiny plants, and 
they planted flower seeds everywhere to make 
the woods and the roadsides beautiful. 

Every night they met their queen and told 
her all they had done throughout the day. 

Then they danced on the green grass. The 
fireflies gave them light, and the crickets played 
for the dancing.'' 

II. 

closed circles petals washed 

wheat ri pened wiped wo men 

**In the early morning green circles are some- 
times seen on the grass. People used to think 
that these circles were fairy rings. 
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*See where the fairies danced last night/ 
they would say. 

When the children saw the butterflies or 
bees flitting by, they often said, ' Perhaps the 
little fairies are out for a ride/ 

At night, when a flower closed its petals, 
they wondered if a fairy had gone to sleep 
within the blossom. 

If the wheat and com grew tall and ripened 
in the fields, the people said that the fairies had 
watched over the growing crops." 

'' Do people believe in fairies now ? '' asked 
Marian. 

'*No one believes that there are little men 
and women flying about. But a child who helps 
others is often called a fairy. I know a fairy 
who washed and wiped the dishes this morning." 

*' Then I was a fairy," said Marian ; " I will be 
a fairy every day." 

*'And at night, when our work is done," said 
her mother, '' we will read some of the beautiful 
stories and poems which have been written 
about the fairies." 
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WHEN THE FAIRIES LIVED HERE. 

WHEN the fairies used to live here 
Long ago, 
There was never any dark, 
Nor any snow ; 
But the great big sun kept shining 

All the night. 
And the roses just kept blooming, 
Oh, so bright ! 

Then the little children never 

Teased their mothers ; 
And the little sisters always 

Loved their brothers ; 
And the brothers — they were just as 

Mild and kind, 
Every single thing you told them 

They would mind ; 
And they played so very gently. 

But, you know, 
That was when the fairies lived here, 

Long ago. 
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Yes, the fairies used to live here ; 

You would meet 
The dear darlings in the garden 

And the street ; 
Dressed in rainbows, oh, so lovely. 

With light wings ; 
And their voices like a linnet, 

When he sings, 
And their sweet, kind eyes so loving. 

That you knew 
They were wishing all good wishes. 

Just for you. 

Then the flowers bent to kiss them ^ 

When they'd pass ; 
And the small blades reached to hold them 

From the grass ; 
For each pretty thing about them 

Loved them so, 
When the darling fairies lived here. 

Long ago ! 

— Anonymous. 



BIRTHDAY VERSES. 

MARCH. 

All obedience Avorth the name 
Must be prompt and ready. 



APRIL. 

Kind hearts are the gaixlens, 

Kind thoughts are the roots, 
Kind words are the blossoms, 

Kind deeds are the fruits. 
Take care of the garden 

And keep it from weeds, 
Then fill it with sunshine, 

Kind words, and kind deeds. 



MAY. 

The fisher who draws in his net too soon 

Will have no fish to sell ; 
The child who shuts up his book too soon 

Will have no lesson well. 



Ill 



A DAFFODIL STORY. 

I. 

China digging charm bulbs 

car ry daf f o dil rock y feasts 

Here is a daflfodil story which is often told in 
the f ar-oflf land of China : — 

A rich man had two sons. Just before he died 
he gave his house and lands to his elder son. To 
his younger son he gave only one small rocky field. 

The elder brother made great feasts, and soon 
spent all his money. 

The younger brother went into a far country. 
Poor and sad, he wandered about without a home. 

One day he lay down to rest near a singing 
brook. All around him the hillside was yellow 
with the bloom of daffodils. 

In his dreams a water fairy stood before him. 
*VTake up the plants that bloom around you," she 
said. '' Carry them to your own country and 
plant them in your rocky field.'' 
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'* A fairy charm shall be upon the plants, and he 
who works and waits shall reap a golden harvest.'' 

The young man awoke. No fairy was in sight. 
But the yellow flowers nodded to him as if to say, 
'' Take us ; we will help you.'' 

All day long he worked, digging up the bulbs 
of the daffodils. Then he walked the long way 
that led back to his home. 



II. 



blades bought grow ing gave 

cared sprang mon ey bore 

He planted the daffodil bulbs in his own rocky 
field. Soon little green blades sprang up between 
the rocks. Week after week he cared for the 
growing plants until he came to love them. 

At last buds grew and bloomed. The people 
came from near and far to see the wonderful 
golden flowers. To every one he gave a blossom. 

Soon the people came to buy his flowers. 
In this way the words of the fairy came to be 
true, for the rocky field bore a golden harvest. 
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In a few years the younger brother had saved 
enough money to buy his old home. 

And now, when the daflfodil story is told in that 
far-off land, the people say : — 

" Work is the fairy charm that brings the golden 
harvest/' 

DAFFY-DOWN-DILLY. 

Daffy-down-dilly 

Came up in the cold. 

Through the brown mold. 
Although the March breezes 

Blew keen on her face, 
Although the white snow 

Lay on many a place, 

Little by little 

She brought her leaves out, 

All clustered about ; 
And then her bright flowers 

Began to unfold, 
Till Daffy stood robed 

In her spring green and gold. 



HANGING MAY BASKETS. 
Violet and Maiden Hair, 

Once in sunny weather, 
Went to hang a May basket, 

Straying off together. 

Up the street and down the lane 
They wandered, east and west, 

But brought it back to mother's door, 
Because they loved her best. 
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SUSIE'S DREAM. 



I. 



man ger treas ure bon ny worth 

curl ing soft ly twice lamb 

One bright spring day Susie carried her baby 
brother out to the great farm yard. 

She walked about until the child fell asleep. 
Then she went to a long shed. There she found 
some hay in a manger. 

She laid the baby on the hay. Then she sat 
down by his side, singing softly: — 

What will you give, what will you give, 

For my little baby fair ? 
Nothing so bright as his bonny blue eyes. 

Or soft as his curling hair. 

What will you bring, what will you bring. 

To trade for mv treasure here ? 

«/ 

No one can show a baby so sweet 
Anywhere, far or near. 
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II. 



quack darlings breast course 

chicks cluck ing a loud twelve 

''Moo, moo-oo/' said the Jersey cow as she 
came and looked at the baby. ''Can he kick 
up his heels and run all over the yard ? " 

"Why, no,'' said Susie, "he can't walk yef 

'♦Ah! how old is he?" 

" Nearly a year old," said Susie. 

"Nearly a year! My little one walked before 
she was two days old. I will not trade for 
your baby." And the cow went off to her 
calf, without another look at the baby. 

"Baa! baa!" said an old sheep, walking up 
with a white lamb. " Let me see. He is a nice 
little thing. Has he only two legs? " 

"That's all," said Susie. 

" Then my lamb is worth twice as much, of 
course. And I see he has no wool. All my 
children have beautiful wool. I do not wish to 
trade with you. Good-by ; " and she trotted away 
with her lamb. 
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*' Quack! quack! quack! Let me take a look," 
said the duck. 

'* His feet do not look as if he could swim/' she 
said, looking at baby's pink toes. 

''Oh, he can't swim at all," said Susie, ''I 
wouldn't let him go near the water." 

*' All my darlings can swim," said Mrs. Duck. 







III. 




mice 


be side 


rath er 


teach 


else 


kit tens 


months 


purred 



'* Cheer up, cheer up! let me see," said a robin 
as she flew down from her nest. ''Can he sing?" 

" Oh, he can't sing yet," said Susie. " He isn't 
old enough to sing." 

" All my children sang well when only four 
months old. Has he any little red feathers on 
his breast?" 

"I hope not," said Susie. 

" I would not trade my babies for yours," said 
Mrs. Kobin as she flew away. 

" Cluck, cluck, cluck ! Peep, peep ! " Mrs. 
White Hen came along with her twelve chicks. 
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" Quack ! quack ! quack I Let me take a look," 
said the duck. 

" His feet do not look as if he could swim," she 
said, looking at baby's pink toes. 

"Oh, he can't swim at all," said Susie, "I 
Wouldn't let him go near the water." 

" All my darlings can swim," said Mrs. Duck. 

III. 
'^ice be side rath er teach 

®lse kit t«ns months purred 

" Cheer iip> c^ieer up ! let me see," said a robin 

^8 she fle^ down from her nest. "Can he sing?" 

" Oh he can't sing yet," said Susie. " He isn't 

,h to sing" 

^ ^Jjildren sang well when only four 
Tias he any little red feathers or 
fd. 

9 '^ 

' ,9 gaid Susie. 

Tl^ ' . tirade my babies for yours," sai 

t^ -fx^ ^^^ away. 
vB ^ ^ cluck ! Peep, peep \ " -^ 
Itl^ ^P along with her twelve chic 



"I haven't much time to look," said the hen. 
" Can your baby peep when he is hungry ? " 

"When he's hungry, he cries," said Susie. 

" I see his legs are not yellow. All my babies 
have yellow legs. I wouldn't trade one of my 
chicks for your baby." And oflf she went, cluck- 
ing to her chickens, until Susie laughed aloud. 

"No wonder you laugh," purred a cat. Susie 
turned around. There, at the other end of the 
manger, was her old gray cat with three kittens. 

" I think I'll take your baby, and let you have 
one of my kittens, as I have three. Perhaps I 
can teach him to purr and to catch mice." 

" Oh, no," cried Susie. " I'd rather have my 
little brother than anything else in the world." 

Then Mrs. Puss started to carry off the baby, 
and Susie awoke. She had been sleeping on the 
hay beside her dear baby brother. 



WHAT IS MY NAME? 

combs spin ners ceil ing 
ea si ly brush ing fa mous 

BELONG to the famous old family 
of silk spinners. We all know how 
to spin the most beautiful silk cord 
1 can be found in the world, 
can tell you many wonderful things 
at myself and my family. 
I have four times as many eyes as a 
girl, and four times as many legs as a boy. And 
I can walk where no boy or girl can go. 

Did you ever see a boy run up the side of a 
wall or walk with his feet on the ceiling and his 
head down ? I can easily do that. 

Tou would like to see my combs, I 
know. I wear a comb and brushes on 
each foot, and I use them to keep my 
black coat clean. Tou have never seen me in a 
coat that needs brushing. 



broom bub bles mem ber div er 

Bweep vel vet breathe clean. 

All of my family have very fine homes. Some 
of us live in silk houses, and some line their, 
houses with silk. Some of our 
homes are round like a ball, and 
others are shaped like a basket. 

We are all very neat house- 
keepers. If a bit of dust 
falls on our houses we try to 
shake it off. But if we cannot 
do this we cut out the dirty 
piece and mend the house with new silk. 

One of my cousins has a beautiful house under- 
ground. It is silk lined, too, and has a door that 
opens and shuts. 

Another cousin makes a tent of leaves and silk. 
In this she lives with her little children. 

I have a sailor cousin who builds a raft of 
sticks and grass. On this he sails about to catch 
food for his dinner. 



I can tell you stories about a wonderful diver 
who belongs to my family. She 
wears a velvet coat which keeps 
her dry, and she lives in a house 
that shines like silver. 

In this house which looks like 

a silver ball in the water, her 

little ones live, safe and warm. 

But how can they breathe in the water? Look 

at this picture and you will see their mother 

bringing bubbles of air to fill her house. 

One member of my family has a very queer way 
of taking care of her babies. She carries them 
around with her in a silk bag. 

My babies ride around on my back and head. 
I have so many that they nearly cover me. 

Once upon a time one of my giundfathers helped 
a king to win a battle. I will tell you all about 
it when you have time to listen. 

Now that you know so many wonderful things 
about my family and myself, I am sure you will 
never again sweep dow^n any of our beautiful silk 
houses with a broom. 
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THE KING AND THE SPIDER. 

war failed scat tered piece 

ar my fas ten bat ties fought 

Long years ago there lived a king by the 
name of Robert Bruce. 

Another king was at war with him, and an 
army of soldiers had come into his country to 
drive him out of the land. 

Six battles, one after another, he had lost. 
His brave little band of men were scattered in 
the woods, and he was ready to give up the 
fight. It was no use to try any longer. 

Afraid for his life, he went into a cave in the' 
mountains to hide. As he lay there resting, he 
saw a spider making ready to spin a web. 

The spider tried to fasten her line to a piece 
of rock, but she could not reach it. 

Once, twice, three times, she tried and failed, 
while the king lay watching. Four times, five 
times, six times, and still she could not reach 
the edge of the rock. 



"Six times has the spider lost," said Robert 
Bruce. "I have lost six battles. Let me see 
what the spider will do now." 



Once more the brave little spinner tried, and 
this time she caught the sharp edge of the rock. 
Then she ran over the bridge she had made, and 
began to spin. After a time a beautiful web 
covered the opening of the cave. 

"I will learn a lesson from the spider," said 
King Robert. He left the cave at once, and 
called his soldiers together. Then they fought 
a great battle, won the day, and saved their 
country. 
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A DAY OF SUNSHINE. 

f T was morning. 

-T The sun rose out of the golden clouds. 
He touched the world with rosy light. 

He sent his warm sunbeams down through 
the air to shine on the earth below. 

They painted a rainbow in every tiny drop 
of dew that sparkled on the grass. 

They danced in the little brook that chattered 
over its bed of pebbles. 

They capped the waves with light, and spread 
the seashore with golden sand. 

Wherever the sun shone the glad earth awoke. 

Flowers lifted their heads, and buds opened 
into flowers. 

Little birds flew about among the trees, land 
sang their morning songs. 

Babies awoke in their cradles, and little 
children came back from dreamland for another 
glad day. 

The great sun brought the morning light, and 
a day of sunshine filled the world with gladness. 



^''^W SUNBEAM. 

ITTLE yellow sunbeam 
Walking out one day, 
Down into the garden 
[ her shining way ; 
ily went dancing 
5wn the morning air, 
:ing out the sparkle 
cm her golden hair. 
yellow sunbeam 
nkled all about, 
among the green leaves, 
:ting in and out ; 
:ing up the daisies 
roin their morning doze, 
;ing up the lily bell, 
illing up the rose, 
yellow sunbeam 
iped into the room, 
ling out the darkness 
With her golden broom. 

— LAtK* E. UlCHARDB. 
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A SUMMER DAY. 

TO BE MEMORIZED. 

This is the way the morning dawns : 

Rosy tints on flowers and trees, 

Winds that wake the birds and bees, 

Dewdrops on the flowers and lawns, 

This is the way the morning dawns. 

This is the way the sun comes up : 
Gold on brooks and grass and leaves, 
Mist that melts above the sheaves, 
Vine and rose and buttercup. 
This is the way the sun comes up. 

THE DEWDROPS. 

A million little diamonds 

Twinkled on the trees, 
And all the little maidens said, 

'' A jewel, if you please." 
But while they held their hands 

To catch the diamonds gay, 
A million little sunbeams came 

And stole them all away. 
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THE STORY OF THE SUN CAR. 



I. 



pal ace splen did beau ty straight 

gal lop pranc ing art ist old en 

Strange stories were told and believed in the 
days of long ago. 

Here is one of the stories which the mothers 
of olden time told to their little children. 

The sun is a car of fire drawn by four splendid 
horses. Every day these horses come out of the 
east drawing the great car with its golden wheels. 

The driver of the car is Apollo, the Sun god, 
Apollo is tall and fair. His eyes are blue, and 
his long bright hair is like the sunshine. 

He holds his swift horses with a strong hand, 
and he never fails to drive them in a straight 
path across the blue heavens. 

Away go the horses, prancing, jumping, and 
running. They are all going with a rush and a 
gallop through the clouds. The light shines down 
on the sea and the land and the homes of men. 
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II. 



Grac es dipped or der pure 

Au ro ra paint ing shin ing hours 

On goes Apollo, never stopping until he reaches 
the golden boat in the western sea. Then he 
sails away to his palace in the east while the 
moon and the stars rule the sky. 

Aurora, the beautiful morning, flies before him, 
dropping flowers upon the earth. It is she who 
brings the swallows, the roses, the green wheat 
fields, and the running, singing brooks. 

Hand in hand, by the side of the sun car, dance 
the happy Hours. They keep the world in order, 
and bring summer and winter in their time. 

With the Hours are the three Graces. They 
tell all who will listen how to be kind and pure 
and good. 

Above the horses flies the beautiful child called 
Love. He comes with the shining sun to make 
glad the children of earth. 

And so the great sun car rides across the sky, 
^T-inging order, beauty, and love to the world. 
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Once a great artist who knew this story told it 
with his paints and brushes. 

On the ceiling of a beautiful palace in Rome he . 
painted the story of the great sun car. 

This was years and years ago. But the people 
w^ho visit Rome still go to see this wonderful 
picture. They tell us that the colors are as 
bright and- beautiful as if the artist had dipped 
his brush in the red and yellow and purple of the 
sunset. 



A SKY VOYAGE. 



TO BE MEMORIZED. 




WOULD you go a-sailing 

Upon the light, light breeze ? 

Above the town and country, 
Above the tallest trees ? 



rd like to go a-sailing 

Upon the light, light breeze, 
But we've no ship nor pilot 

To take us on the seas. 



The new moon's boat we'll borrow, 
Made all of mother-o'-pearl, 

A rosy cloud from sunset 
For canvas we'll unfurl. 

Then all the lovely flower folk, 
Whose race is done below, 

Will join us in our voyage, 
As on and on we go. 

No trouble shall o'ertake us, 
No dreary sight nor sound ; 

The bobolink may greet us, 
Singing a morning round. 

A star shall be our pilot 

Across the sea of light. 
And some enchanted island 

Shall be our port at night. 



BIRTHDAY VERSES. 

JUNE. 

May our happy faces 
Be like sunny places, 
And our merry singing 
Like the bird notes ringing. 



JULY. 

Politeness is to do and say 

The kindest thing in the kindest way. 



AUGUST. 



There's one unfailing way 
To make a pleasant day ; 

Now mind you don't forget the rule, 

'Tis, **Work before you play." 



GOLDEN CROWNED KINGLET 
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HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN AND HIS STORIES. 



1. 



a pron goose ber ry melt ing drawn 

bee tie grass hop per whis pers seis sors 

A little boy was playing alone in a garden. He 
lay on his back under a gooseberry bush. Close 
to this bush he had made a tent with his mother's 
apron and a broomstick. 

The boy watched the berries as they grew. He 
watched the birds and the ants and the grass- 
hoppers. Everything he saw seemed to tell him 
stories. The sun shone down through the leaves, 
and made little dancing shadows on the ground. 
Then the boy played that the sunshine was danc- 
ing with the leaves. 

He wondered what the grasshoppers were say- 
ing to one another as they flew and hopped about. 
And he wondered where the black beetle lived 
that crawled in the grass. 

He played that the butterflies were flowers that 
had flown from their stems high into the air. 
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In the evening his father and mother played 
with him and read to him. Then he went to 
bed and wished that the moon would tell him 
stories of everything it saw on the earth. 

The little boy who played under the gooseberry 
bush lived a long time ago. His home was in a 
strange old town far across the sea, and his 
name was Hans Christian Andersen. 

We like to know about this boy because he be- 
came one of the best story-tellers in the world. 

When he grew to be a man, the children used 
to come to him and beg for stories. Then he 
would tell them about the tin soldier who went 
on a journey, and about the pea vine that made a 
sick girl well. 

II. 

Best of all, the boys and girls liked to hear 
about the little duck that every one hated because 
he was so ugly. Sometimes they stood around the 
old story-teller in crowds begging for this story. 

They looked very sad when he told them how 
the poor little duck was pecked in the farmyard, 
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and how he ran away and was cold and hungry 
all winter. But they clapped their hands for joy 
when they heard how the ugly duckling grew, at 
last, to be a beautiful swan. 

In one of his stories Hans Andersen tells how 
the flax was made into cloth, and the cloth into 
paper. In another we hear how little Ida's 
flowers left their stems and danced and flew 
about until they changed into butterflies. 

Hans Andersen could tell the stories that the 
dream man whispers to sleeping children. And 
he knew what the moon sees as it looks down on 
the earth. 

He knew what the Christmas tree thinks when 
it is thrown out into the garden to die. And he 
could tell how the snow man feels when he is 
melting in the sun. 

Once when he was away from home he wrote a 
letter to some boys and girls. He made pictures 
for them of all the funny things he had seen. 

These pictures were not drawn with pen and ink, 
but were cut from paper with the scissors. How 
the children laughed when they read this letter ! 



Hans Andersen's stories are read in all the 
countries of the world. Some of the stories are 
about the flowers and the animals he used to 
see in his mother's garden when he was a boy. 

Here is a story that Hans Andersen once told 
about a daisy and a lark. 



THE DAISY AND THE LARK. 

front farm house heart proud 

kissed road side love ly sure 

A farmhouse stood in the country by the road- 
aide. In front of it was a flower garden with a 
painted wooden fence. 
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Outside the fence grew a little daisy. No one 
saw it in the grass, but it was very happy. 

^^I can see the sun, and hear the lark sing,'' it 
thought. '' How happy I am ! '' 

In the garden grew many tall flowers. They 
were very proud, and they stood up as if they 
wished to have every one look at them. 

'' How beautiful they are ! " said the daisy. '' I 
am sure the lark will fly down and call upon 
them. I am glad that I stand so near that I 
can see them.'' 

While the daisy was still thinking, the lark came 
flying down. But he did not go to the garden 
flowers. No ; he came to the daisy in the grass. 

The little flower was filled with joy. It was too 
happy to speak. The bird hopped around it and 
sang, ^' Oh, what a lovely flower, with its golden 
heart and silver dress, is growing here ! " 

How happy the daisy was ! The bird kissed it 
with his bill, sang to it, and then rose again to 
the blue sky. 

Soon after, a little girl came into the garden 
and cut off the tall flowers one after another. 



pris on fold ed turf knife 

gar den toward sun set off 

When sunset came the daisy folded its petals 
and fell asleep. It dreamed all night of the 
bright sun and the little bird. 

But the next morning the daisy heard the lark 
singing a sad song. It had been caught and put 
into a cage by an open window. 

The daisy wished very much to help the lark, 
but what could be done ? She forgot the sunshine 
and thought only of the little bird in prison. 
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Just then two boys came out of the garden. 
One of them had a sharp knife in his hand. He 
came toward the daisy. 

''Here is a fine piece of turf for the lark/' he 
said, and he began to cut a square around the 
daisy so that it was left in the grass. 

'' Cut the flower off," said the other boy. 



III. 



against wires drooped beak 

grave throat beat ing thrown 

But the daisy was left in the turf, and it was 
brought into the lark's cage. The poor bird was 
beating his wings against the wires of the cage. 
The daisy felt very sorry for its little friend, but 
it could not say a word. 

'' I have no water," said the lark. '' They have 
gone away and left me without a drink. My 
throat is dry and burning. I must die and leave 
the warm sunshine, the fresh green meadows, and 
all the beauty that God has made." Then it put 
its beak in the grass and saw the daisy. 



The lark nodded to the daisy and kissed it with 
its beak. Then it said, " You will also fade and 
die in this cage, poor little flower." 

Evening came, but no one brought the poor bird 
a drop of water. It bent its head toward the 
flower, and its little heart broke. 

The flower, too, faded and drooped. 

The boys came next morning. When they saw 
the dead bird, they began to cry. They put the 
bird's body into a red box, and dug a grave for it. 

When the bird was alive, they forgot it. Now they 
cried over it, and covered its grave with flowers. 

The piece of turf with the daisy in it was 
thrown out into the road. But no one thought of 
the flower which had loved the bird. 

— Hans AKobrbeh. 



THE DANDELION. 

dandelion, yellow as gold, 
What do you do all day ? 

1 just wait here in the long, green grass, 

Till the children come to play. 

dandelion, yellow as gold, 
What do you do all night ? 

1 wait and wait while the cool dew falls, 

And my hair grows long and white. 

And what do you do when your hair grows white 

And the children come to play? 
They take me up in their dimpled hands, 

And blow my hair away. 



THE INDIANS AT HOME. 



necks vis it ed wig warn hid ing 

beads pres ents col ored be hind 

Strange people were watching 
Columbus when he landed in 
merica. 

They thought that his ships were 

great birds with white wings, 

flying down from heaven. 

Never before had they seen a 

lite man. When Columbus came 

here with his flag and sword, they 

thought he had come from the sky. 

They came from their hiding places behind 
the trees, and brought food, water, and gifts to 
Columbus and his men. 

They wore beads around their necks, and 
feathers in their hair. How strange and wild 
they looked with their faces painted red, yellow, 
and blue I 
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Columbus called these people Indians, because 
he thought that he had reached India. He gave 
them presents, and he visited them in their queer 
looking homes. 

At that time the Indians lived in all parts 
of our great country. They had no cities, nor 
churches, nor schools. Many of them made their 
homes in tents called wigwams. 

They lived by hunting and fishing, and they 
often moved from one place to another. 



II. 



smoke mixed kettle poles 

smooth grind mid die ris es 

Perhaps you would like to visit an Indian 
home, and see how it looks. 

The tents or wigwams are easily made. First 
some poles are set in the ground in a circle. 
These are tied together at the top, and covered 
with skins, mats, or the bark and leaves of trees. 

Inside of the tent the ground is made smooth 
and hard for the floor. In the middle of this 



floor a hole is dug for the fire. The smoke rises 
and goes out at the top of the wigwam. 

How would you like to live on the bare ground, 
in a tent, with the smoke in your eyes whenever 
a fire is burning ? 

III. 
meal ash es guess boil 

stove heat ed pounds soup 

Would you like to see how the Indian mother 
cooks without a stove? 

Perhaps she will have hot corn cakes for 



dinner. She must first grind the corn by 
pounding it with stones. The meal is then 
mixed with water and made into cakes. 

But how are these cakes baked ? You could 
never guess. They are wrapped in leaves, and 
baked in the hot ashes. 

Did you ever see any one make soup in a 
wooden kettle? The Indian mother can show 
you how to do this. 

She puts meat, wild rice, and water into the 
kettle. Then she takes a heated stone from the 
fire and drops it in with the food. Another stone 
is put in, and another, until the water boils and 
the soup is made. 
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IV. 




no tice 


crying 


dif fer ent 


dressed 


fret ting 


feath ers 



trim 

The Indian girls help their mothera 
cook ahd sew. They make clothes of 
the skins of animals, and they trim 
their deerskin shoes with beads of 
diflferent colors. 

When their work is done, they play 
with dolls which are dressed in skins, and have 
feathers for hair. 

The Indian boys do not work. They play 
games, fish, and shoot with bows and arrows. 

They have lessons, too, but not from books. 
Their fathers tea«h them how to follow a man or 
an animal through the 
forests and fields. 

They are taught to 
use their eyes, and 
notice everything they 
see. They learn to 
find the way through 



the woods. They can tell where the wild animals 
live, and where the birds build their nests. 

They are taught to bear pain without crying 
or fretting, and never to be afraid, either in war 
or in the hunt. 



bone pap poose vil la ges scraped 

horns strapped ca noes paint ed 

On cool nights the Indians sit around the wig- 
wam fire. The father tells his sons about hunting 
the deer and the great bear. How the little boys 
wish they were old enough to go hunting ! 

Sometimes the Indian story-teller visits the 
wigwam. He tells wonderful stories of the winds, 



of the sun, moon, and stars, and of the animals 
that live in the woods. 

The fire bums brightly and lights the wigwam. 
It shines on the red and white ears of com which 
hang in long rows overhead. It shows the deer's 
horns and the bear's claws taken in the hunt. 

On one side of the wigwam is a strange picture of 
Indians hunting a deer. This is drawn on a bear- 
skin which has been scraped with a shai-p bone. 
A queer looking cradle hangs from 
the pole of the wigwam. Strapped in 
this cradle is an Indian pappoose who 
watches the fire, with bright black eyes. 
When the Pilgrims came over in 
the Mayflower, they found Indian vil- 
lages in the forests, and Indian canoes 
on the rivers. 
The little Pilgrim people saw Indians who 
dressed in skins and lived in wigwams. But most 
of the children who read this book would need to 
travel far to see a wigwam village. 

To-day cities and farms are found where the 
Indians hunted and fished in the days of long ago. 



HIAWATHA AND NOKOMIS. 

By the shining Big-Sea-Water, 
Stood the wigwam of Nokomis. 
Dark behind it rose the forest, 
Rose the black and gloomy pine trees. 
Bright before it beat the water, 
Beat the clear and sunny water, 
Beat the shining Big-Sea-Water. 

There the wrinkled old Nokomis 
Nursed the little Hiawatha, 
Eocked him in his linden cradle, 
Bedded soft in moss and rushes. 
Safely bound with reindeer sinews. 



THE FIREFLY. 

At the door on summer evenings 
Sat the little Hiawatha, 
Heard the whispering of the pine trees, 
Heard the lapping of the water. 
Saw the firefly Wah-wah-tay-see, 
Flitting through the dusk of evening, 
With the twinkle of its candle 
Lighting up the brakes and bushes. 
And he sang the song of children, 
Sang the song Nokomis taught him : 

"Wah-wah-tay-see, little firefly. 
Little flitting, white-fire insect, 



Little dancing, white-fire creature, 
Light me with your little candle, 
Ere upon the bed I lay me, 
Ere in sleep I close my eyelids." . 



THE RAINBOW. 



Saw the rainbow in the heaven, 

In the eastern sky the rainbow ; 

Whispered, "What is that, Nokomis?" 

And the good Nokomis answered, 

" 'Tis the heaven of flowers you see there ; 

All the wild flowers of the forest, 

All the lilies of the prairie, 

When on earth they fade and perish. 

Blossom in that heaven above us." 

LONQFELLOW. 
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THE WATER LILY. 

I. 

tribes rip pled gloom y dwell 

peace lonely seemed chief 

Here is a story which the Indians tell about the 
beautiful water lily. 

Once the world was full of happy people. Game 
was plenty in the forests. All the tribes were at 
peace with each other. 

The trees were full of fruit, and the bushes bent 
low with berries. And there was no cold, for the 
summer was everywhere. 

All the long year flowers carpeted the earth, and 
beautiful birds flew from tree to tree. The happy 
people loved the warm sun, and at night they 
watched the stars. 

One night they saw a bright star fall. Down, 
down it fell till it came to the foot of a great 
mountain. 

Then the people went to meet the star. ; And 

I- - • • • . 

the star said : ''I have come to dwell with you. 
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You are good and happy, and your world is beauti- 
ful. Tell me- where I may live/' 

Then one chief said, ** Dwell here in this moun- 
tain, high up among the rocks. There you can 
overlook the plain.'' 

'* Dwell upon the sunny hillsides," said another. 
*' There the sun shines warm and bright, and the 
stars are everywhere." 

^* Dwell in the forests," said another, /'for there 
the cool shadows lie." 

But the mountain tops were far away. The 
star could not see the little children at their play, 
and it loved the children best of all. 

On the hillsides the star was lonely when the 
sun was gone. And the forest seemed dark and 
cold and gloomy. 

One day the star came and hung above the lake. 
The soft, warm water rippled and danced and sang. 

Upon the banks of the lake the red children 
played, and the men pushed their canoes across it. 

'' Here," said the star, '' will I dwell. I love 
the red children, and their canoes are like the stars 
that shoot across the sky." 



MEMORIAL DAY. 
It is little we can do 
To show our love for you, 

warriors blest ; 
But our fairest, choicest flowers 
Shall fall in fragrant showers 

Where you rest. 

Let little hands bring blossoms sweet 

To brave men lying low ; _ 
Let little hearts to soldiers dead 

Their love and honor show. 
"We'll love the flag they loved so well, 

The dear old banner bright ; 
We'll love the land for which they fell 

With soul and strength and might. 



PLAY TIME. 

Kite time, marble time, 
Skipping rope and ball ; 

Fishing time, cycle time, 
Swimming time and all. 

All that makes the year go round, 

Full of healthy fun ; 
Skating time and coasting time. 

So the seasons run. 



Skipping time and blossom time, 
Time for spinning tops ; 

All the year the fun is here, 
Pleasure never stops. 
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Time for fun and study, too, 
Time for work and play ; 

Joys of spring are on the wing. 
Summer's on the way. 



ALL THINGS BEAUTIFUL. 



TO BE MEMORIZED. 



All things bright and beautiful. 
All creatures great and small. 

All things wise and wonderful, - 
The Lord God made them all. 



Each little flower that opens. 
Each little bird that sings, - 

He made their glowing colors. 
He made their tiny wings. 

The purple headed mountain. 
The river running by, 

The morning and the sunset 
That lighteth up the sky ; 



The tall trees in the greenwood, 
The pleasant summer sun, 

The ripe fruits in the garden, — 
He made them every one. 

He gave us eyes to see them, 
And lips that we might tell 

How great is God Almighty 
Who hath made all things well. 




A WORD TO THE TEACHER. 

The importance of teaching children to commit to memory 
choice selections, from the best authors has long been recognized 
by intelligent parents and teachers. A distinctive feature of 
the methods embodied in the Second Reader as well as in the 
First Reader of this series, is the memorizing and reciting of 
poems. For this reason each of these books abounds in poems 
of high literary quality, which have been used with great 
interest and profit in the schoolroom. 

Instead of reading poems in the usual manner, the child 
may be taught to commit them to memory and to recite them. 
Proper aid given by teachers to pupils in learning to memorize 
and recite the poems in this volume will greatly increase its 
value and insure its success as a reading book. 

The new words in the poems to be memorized are not listed, 
because the pupil most readily learns to recognize these words 
by becoming familiar with them through hearing, seeing, and 
reciting the verses containing them. The following is recom- 
mended as one of the best means of leading children to employ 
both ear and eye in the memorizing of poetry : — 

Let the teacher read the stanzas, line by line, the children 
giving close attention to the printed page while they listen 
and while they repeat the words they have heard. A few 
moments each day set apart for this exercise will prove suffi- 
cient for the teaching of all the poems in this book. In schools 
where this practice is followed the difficulties usually met in 
teaching rhythmical selections vanish, and the children acquire 
power to read poetry with fluency and good expression. 

It is most earnestly hoped that the poems will be used by 
teachers in the manner suggested. A fair trial of the plan of 
memorizing appropriate poetry as a distinct part of the work 
of teaching children to read will speedily prove its great value. 
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